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ADVERSE TRENDS CONTINUE IN OLDER 
NEIGHBORHOOD SHOPPING DISTRICTS 


URING the past year we have found that several adversetrends were still 

evident in our older neighborhood shopping districts. In the Appraisal 

Bulletins of July 1952 and May 1953 we pointed out several significant 
trends that were observed in 50 long-established major shopping districts in the 
St. Louis area. These areas, which we consider to be typical of those found in all 
large metropolitan areas, have felt the impact of new store construction. 


While much concern has been expressed about trends in downtown areas, we 
feel that cities and businessmen had also better look to their older neighborhood 
centers. In our survey just completed for 1954 we have found that: 


1. The vacancy rate is still increasing in these areas. 
2. The rate of turnover is still high. 
3. Nonretail uses are still increasing, while retail uses have been falling. 


In the 50 centers which we survey 1,100 

each spring we have found that only two NEW PRIVATE BUILDING 
have had as muchas a 5%change since ~— 8 
1947 in the total number of commer- 
cial outlets. One of these is a grow- 
ing suburban center with a 10% in- 
crease, and the other is an old decay- 
ing center which lost a large number 
of uses to an expressway. A glance at 
the accompanying chart shows that the 
commercial building boom reached a 
new postwar dollar high in 1953. We 
have found very little evidence in the 
50 centers of this high-volume com- 
mercial activity which has already 
lasted 8 years. 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


The shopping districts included in 

our annual survey range in size from 

35 to 200 outlets, and serve all types 

of residential areas. We feel certain 
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that these districts are representative of those similarly situated in all large 
metropolitan areas. 


Looking first at the vacancy rate we have found that each year since we began 
this series the number of outlets vacant for rent and vacant for other reasons has 
increased. Expressed in relation to the total number of outlets, vacancies have 
now reached almost 6% of the total. In 1947 there was a 2.7% vacancy; in 1952, 
3.78%; in 1953, 5.11%; and in 1954, 5.94%. Between 1952 and 1953 there was an 
increase of 32.6% in the number of vacancies. During the past year the rate of 
increase dropped to 16.7%. However, in addition to stores which were actually 
vacant we found an increasing number of store outlets being used for storage, 
industrial purposes, residences, churches, and other nonretail uses. Since 
1947 there has been a 78% increase in the number of store units which have been 
converted to these uses. One other factor on the subject of vacancy which is cause 


for some concern is that approximately 40% of the stores vacant a year ago are 
still vacant. 


As to the high rate of turnover experienced in these 50 shopping centers, we 
again found that approximately one in every eight stores changed uses during the 
past year. One point of comparison is the experience found for the country as a 
whole during the past few years. The chart below indicates the total number of 
firms (retail trade, service industries, financial, insurance and real estate) in 
operation each year since 1944. Also shown are the new business formations 
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and the number of firms discontinuing each year. The Office of Business Econom- 
ics, United States Department of Commerce, has recently revised this series as 
shown on this chart. Total firms in operation have leveled off between 2, 900, 000 
and 3, 000, 000 during the past 4 years. Also, since 1949 the number of firms en- 
tering and discontinuing has been consistently near the 200,000 mark annually, 
with the new firms slightly exceeding the discontinued firms. This indicates a 
rather consistent turnover ratio of about one in 14 or 15 firms, as compared 
with the one in eight found in the 50 shopping centers. 


To us, the item of most concern, however, is the third trend which has been 
evident each year, and that is the change in character of use from the retail type 
to the nonretail type. In our inventory of uses we have classified 72 uses into 
13 groupings. The following table is a summary of the net changes in uses for 
1947-1952, 1952-1953, and 1953-1954 by groups: 


PERCENTAGE OF NET CHANGE BY GROUPS 
1947-1952, 1952-1953, 1953-1954 
(Summary of 50 Shopping Centers) 


Type of Use 1947-1952 1952-1953 1953-1954 
Food group -11.6 -5. -4.3 
General merchandise group +4, -1. “1.5 
Apparel group +5. -1. -4.0 
Furniture-household group +2. -1. * 
Eating-drinking group +5. -0. -1. 
Automotive group -l. 4. +0. 
Lumber-building group +15. -7. +6. 
All other retail group +0. +0. -1. 
Service group -1. -1. 
Recreation group -6. -4. 
Office group +9. +7. 
Noncommercial group +23. +2. 
Vacant, for rent, others +42. +32. 
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*No change. 


You will notice that all of the shopping-goods-type groups have decreased con- 
sistently during the past 2 years. Only the “automotive” and the ‘lumber-building” 
groups reversed the trend during the past year. The last three items in the table - 
the “office” group, the “noncommercial” group, and the ‘vacant, for rent, others” 
group - show consistent increases in all three columns. The “furniture-household” 
group experienced no net change. 


To understand the reasons for these changes, we have prepared another break- 
down by types of business, showing the percentage of net change from 1947 to 
1954. In this table, shown on the following page, we have included only those 
businesses which have shown decreases every year or increases every year. 

















PERCENTAGE OF NET CHANGE IN USES, 1947-1954 
(By Type of Business) 


Decreases Increases 
ree ae: a Floor covering, drapes... 
°c n'a “5 5 es 6 a Industrial 
Liquor stores ........ <-33. Music stores 
Groceries .... ea? Misc. retail classes 
Confectioneries ....... <-21.% Realty, law, insurance off. . 
Delicatessens Ki a aes Doctors, dentists 
Pimeeme @tationg ......: 42.5 Lumber-building material 
i mre) tA Storage 
Beauty shops ........ -9. Shoe stores 


It is interesting to note thatall of the uses which have shown steady decreases in 
these neighborhood shopping centers are either retail shoppers’ goods stores or 
personal service establishments. On the other hand, those uses in the group which 
have shown increases each year are for the most part nonretail in character. Prob- 
ably the biggest reason for the decline in liquor stores, groceries, confectioneries 
and delicatessens has been the growth in numbers of the large supermarkets. 


In calling attention to these three trends - vacancies, rate of turnover and 
change in use - we don’t want to be accused of being overpessimistic about the 
older neighborhood shopping districts. They have a very vital function and place 


in our urban land use structure. One of the main reasons that new development 
has not entered into these districts is that good vacant locations have not been 
available. In most of our metropolitan areas, districts such as the ones we have 
been discussing here have developed along major traffic arteries or at principal 
traffic intersections. All of them are served by public transit. In general, the 
buildings have been constructed on frontages with residential development abutting 
and no provision for parking. Congestion is the rule in most of these districts. 


With all of the talk about housing redevelopment and rehabilitation, it seems 
to us that a great deal of good could come from the rehabilitation of these older 
shopping districts. First to be considered should be zoning. City zoning ordi- 
nances should be reviewed with the idea of providing sufficient commercial land 
for the needs of the population, but not too much, as is generally the case. Too 
much commercial zoning invites the scattering of retail uses to the detriment of 
logical shopping centers. Zoning ordinances should also provide for off-street 
parking with respect to new uses and in residential zones adjacent to these older 
districts. 


With a relatively static population around most of the older neighborhood shop- 
ping districts, we do not see much new growth taking place, nor do we see the com- 
plete dissolution of well-located districts. Merchants’ associations could accom- 
plish much for their districts by closer cooperation with city traffic departments, 
public transit, and especially with city plan commissions. 











